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HOW OLD ART THOU? 
“ And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art thou ?”—-Genesis, 47: 8. 


AnNoTueERr year has passed away! Its days, its hours have been 
all swallowed in the vast abyss of the infinite Past. Its transac 
tions belong now to the province of history. Memory may recall 
them, and by her magic power cause their pictured resemblances to 
rise before us; but never again can they be living events: just as 
the portrait of a beloved friend may make that friend vividly pre- 
sent to the eye of the mind, while the sweet voice is silent, and he 
beauty of form and the grace of motion have been hidden in the 
tomb. We have a power over the Past, which we have not over 
the Future: and the past sways us as the future cannot sway. We 
may, in fancy, live over again our past existence; while the ut- 
most stretch of fancy cannot reach into the secret lurking-places of 
‘¢ coming events.”” We have the faculty of memory by which we 
may recall; but no faculty with which man is endowed will, of 

_ itself, enable him to foresee. The Past has a strong hold upon 
us. It is acquainted with our ways, with all our secret thoughts. 
It holds the record of our doings, good or bad. It can touch 
the springs of conscience, and kindle the fires of remorse. It is 
fraught with a testimony that affects our character and peace. 
The Future can affect us only when faith enlightens our vision, 
and when in its light the voice of the Past ane cheeringly, or 
with bitter reproach and condemmation. The Past can teach us. 
In order to be instructed by the Future we need the light of reve- 
lation. The Past, though gone from us, is, in a certain sense, ours. 
We have lived in it; our lives have taken a coloring from it ; in it 
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we have exerted an influence on the world; our weal or woe is 
linked with it. But the Future is not ours; it is altogether be- 
yond our reach. Yet in that future we must live.- ‘That too in 
its turn must become our Past. And so we go on,—on, for ever; 
each moment casting behind us a portion of time, yet having stil} 
before us an infinite future ; each moment diminishing that portion 
of time which is bounded by the grave, and has been allotted by 
an all-wise Creator as a period of preparation for that existence 
which is beyond the grave, and has no limit. 

And now another grand division of time has disappeared ; not a 
moment, merely; not a day, but a whole Year—a large portion 
of our little period of probation. Not one Sabbath only ; but fifty- 
two of those sacred days have passed away, with all their ho 
influences and precious privileges. And we stand at the com- 
mencement of a New Year; we enter to-day upon a new cycle of 
Sabbaths. We penetrate still farther into the future. Our earthly 
journey is not yet finished. A new stage is reached. With 
seemingly accelerated speed we press on to its termination. 

Do no reflections peculiar to such a period press upon our 
minds? Does not the rolling year speak to us? Is it not fitting 
that we should now give heed to the voice of the past year, and 
learn what preparation we have made, for the toils and tempta- 
tions, the joys and pe. the prosperity and the adversity, aye, 
and the struggle with death which may await us in this new year 
upon which we have just entered? 

That year has gone—gone with its sighs and tears, its pleasures 
and delights, its deeds of wickedness and of folly, its acts of be- 
nevolence and love, its prayers, and praises, and lowly confessions, 
and sacrifices of broken and contrite hearts. We look back upon 
it and what:do we behold? Shall I pause to speak of the shaking 
and overturning of thrones and.dominions, of the exile of mo- 
narchs, of the births and deaths of princes, of the triumphs of 
liberty, of national prosperity and renown, or national adversity and 
disgrace? Do our hearts shudder, or do they swell, and the blood 
grow warm in our veins, at sight of deeds of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, of diplomatic fraud, of wholesale butchery, of the down- 
treading of the poor by a,cold-hearted aristocracy or a gain-lovin 
caste, and of the out-breaking of riotous passions, and the deoiaed 
of law? Do we weep as we behold the fires of bigotry, of secta- 
rianism, and of persecution? Or do we rejoice as our vision is 
greeted by the banner of the cross waving on the hill-tops of Syria, 
and the plains of India, and our ear catches the song of thanks- 
giving and praise that rises from the Isles of the ocean? Do we 
count with joy the converts who flee to the ark of safety? Or do 
we en as the desolations of Zion force theraselves upon our 
view 


The past year, my brethren, is full of such sights and sounds. 
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It has circled the earth, and on the tablet which represents its 
journey, are mingled all these strokes of light and shade. Itisa 
picture whose study may well awaken saddened emotions, while 
yet joy attempers grief. 

But why stugly thus the worip’s past year? We have enough 
for meditation if we bound our vision by our own circle. Breth- 
ren, think of these things. What blessings have you received at - 
God’s hand? Count up your fireside comforts and joys. Remem- 
ber your deliverances from danger, your days of health, your com- 
fort in sickness, your prosperity in business. Remember your 
spiritual joys—God’s presence with you at the house of prayer, 
the refreshing of your soul in the place of social worship, the con- 
solation and strength which He has vouchsafed unto you. Re- 
member your errors, and deficiencies, and offences—your yielding 
to temptation, and then again your successful resistance of it. 
Those of you who are yet impenitent, can recall the many oppor- 
tunities that have been granted you, for securing your salvation : 
the words of divine truth addressed to you, the warnings of God’s 
providence, the strivings of the Holy Spirit, the anxiety which 
has been awakened in your souls, your convictions of guilt and. 
danger, and the serious impressions which you have found it so 
difficult to throw off. And what trials have we had—what sick- 
ness—what experience of affliction? How many graves have we 
seen opened, and whom have we laid therein? Death has been 
around us and among us in thé past year. The old, and the 
young, and the midde-aged, has he claimed as his victims. Scarce- 
ly an individual who hears me has escaped the sundering of some: 
link of connection, either close or distant, by the hand of death, 
since the last year commenced its progress. - Hardly any present 
have failed to witness funeral rites during that progress. All can. 
remember eyes which twelve months since looked upon them, and. 
which are now sealed in the tomb; voices which then greeted. 
them, which shall be heard no more until the resurrection. And 
we are yet alive! some with tottering limbs and whitened locks,. 
some just turning to old age, some in the full vigor of existence, 
some in the rosy morning of life. We are yet alive! and round 
about us are the mercies of our God. We are yet alive! and we- 
walk among the graves of our fathers and our friends, and we gaze 
on the fresh turf and the newly-carved monument, or at the sunken- 
oo, and the time-marked stone, the living in the city of the 

ead. We are yet alive! and to-day are gathered in the house of 
God, to hear the voice of warning, to drink in the hallowed influ- 
ence of prayer and praise, to fill our lamps with oil, and trim them 
for the bridegroom’s es We are yet alive! and the voice of 
the past speaks to us its lessons of wisdom, stirring the foun- 
tains of gratitude, moving the throb of contrition, awakening hope, 
or fear. We are yet alive! But ah! my hearers, when this year 
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too has fled, and another cycle commences, how many of our forms 
will have disappeared—how many new graves will be counted ? 
Who of us will be missed from the solemn assembly that shall 
then be gathered here? Shall it be the old man who has already 
reached his threescore-and-ten—or the aged mather—or the 
blooming youth—or the sportive child? Or shall he who now 
addresses you be then among the dead? We are yet alive! But 
the dead of this rolling year—who shall they be? 

I have said, we are constantly going onward. And it is well to 
have some marks by which to estimate our progress. And the 
great Creator of the world was not unmindful of his creatures’ 
wants in this respect, when he said (Gen. 1: 14), “ Let there be 
lights in the firmament of the heaven, to divide the day from the 
night, and let them be for signs and for seasons, and for days and 
years.” He hath established such way-marks on the face of His 
creation; and these, though silent, speak to our hearts. Each 
year comes and goes with an appeal to us. As the earth finishes 
its annual circuit around the sun, and then starts anew upon its 
course, a voice whispers to us of the flight of time, and of that 
limitless ocean upon whose shores we shall soon stand. And as 

ear after year is added to the past, we count up the number that 
aon fled, and reckon our age, and speculate about the number 
that yet shall come. ‘ How old art thou?” asks the fleeting year; 
and, unwilling though we be, we are forced to give an answer. 

‘¢ How old art thou ?” In our text, these words form the in- 
— of a proud and powerful monarch, addressed to an aged man. 

acob had come to Eey t to live and die with his long lost, but 
lately found, and dearly loved Joseph. “‘ And Joseph brought in 
Jacob his father, and set him before Pharaoh : and Jacob blessed 
Pharaoh. And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art thou? And 
Jacob said unto Pharaoh: The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years: few al evil have the days of 
the years of my life been, and have not attained unto the days of 
the years of the life of my fathers, in the days of their pilgrimage.” 
His days had indeed been few when compared with those of his 
ancestors, whose existence extended through several centuries. 
And sorrowful had been his pilgrimage; for his domestic peace 
had been often invaded, and his dearest objects had been snatched 
from him. The duration of human life, as we thus perceive, had 
already, even in Jacob’s time, greatly diminished ; and since that 
time it has become still less. And though the Psalmist, in hjs 
day, spoke of seventy years as man’s allotted period, and though 
occasionally some outlive that period, yet few, comparatively, at 
present attain unto it, and a little more than thirty years sweeps 
away a generation of our race. Death has “all seasons” for his 
own; from earliest infancy to extreme old age, he is constantly 
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bearing off his victims ; and it is the utterance of humanity, “ few 
are the days of our pilgrimage.” 

Now there is occasion for serious reflection in the fact, that the 
average duration of human existence is so short. Great numbers 
never reach its limit. The numbers of those who pass by the 
limit must be diminishing as they recede from it. After reaching 
a certain distance from it the probability of a further continuance 
becomes slight. So that, independently of the consideration of the 
uncertainty of life, of our liability to death at any moment, the 
shortness of human existence, even upon the most favorable calcula- 
tion, gives great force, and pertinence, and solemnity to the inqui- 

» “ How old art thou?’ There is cause for solicitude as we 
ask, how large a proportion of our allotted period of existence has 
passed away, how much yet remains. Each year gone, has ad- 
vanced us so much nearer to the end of our silghenae; and whe- 
ther viewed simply with reference to this life, or, more philoso- 
phically and religiously, with reference to the future, it is a matter 
of no small concern to behold the space upon which we may rea- 
sonably calculate, so sensibly and rapidly diminishing. And es- 
pecially, when the light of the gospel shines upon us, and causes 
us to regard our earthly existence as a period of probation, of pre- 
paration for an ever-during, unalterable state of being ; when we 
are assured that all which can be done to secure eternal happiness 
must be done on this side of the grave—that Repentance is an in- 
habitant of earth, and Faith has here her appointed sphere of ac- 
tion—that unless we be reconciled to God by faith in Jesus Christ, 
before we leave this world, we must for ever remain at enmity with 
Him, and, consequently, be for ever miserable :—when we thus 
regard life, we may well take note of our fleeting years, and be 
warned by the voice of Time, as he hurries past us. Time per- 
forms to us a kind office in propounding the inquiry, ‘* How old 
art thou?” Subtract the past from the whole allotted period, put- 
ting each at the most favorable point—compare the past with the 
probable future, and have we any leisure for loitermg? Is not 
each moment too precious to be wasted? Thirty, twenty, ten 
years, seem long to us, when in the outset of life we look forward 
to them; but how quickly do they pass! The old tell us that 
time seems not to them as in the days of their youth. Jacob at the 
end of a hundred and thirty years, regarded his days as “ few.” 
The school-boy counts the weeks that must intervene before his 
enjoyment of a release from study, and they seem to him almost 
interminably long. The aged pilgrim, nearly done with the cares 
of life, looks back upon his pilgrimage, and it appears to him as 
but yesterday that he was the school-boy, chiding the slowly-mov- 
ing wheels of time. 

ow old then art thou, my hearer? Count thy years; and 
be they few or many, in childhood, youth, maturity, old age,—re- 
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member that the end is not far off. Each period of life has its ap- 
propriate joys, and duties, and dangers, and cares. But there is 
one danger, and one duty, from which no period is exempt: it is 
the danger of death ; it is the duty of preparation to meet God. 
But the literal numbering of our days is not the only, nor per- 
haps the most profitable, mode of estimating our age. As “a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth,” so it may be said, that a man’s age consisteth not 
simply in the number of years which have rolled over his head. 
Years, it is true, give experience, and furrow the brow with wrin- 
kles, and make men old in days. But some men become far 
richer in experience at middle life, than others do at threescore- 
and-ten; some live more in a single year than do others in a score 
of years. An hour of some men’s lives is worth more than the 
whole existence of other men. Nay, in our own existence, we 
find that some single hours do more for us, more to give us expe- 
rience, wisdom, power, more to put the stamp of age upon our 
forehead, and its feeling in our heart, than whole years have done. 


“ There are swift hours in life, strong, rushing hours, 
That do the work of tempests in their might !” 


They uproot long-standing opinions. They open new mines of 
thought. They tear aside the veil which has been obscuring our 
vision, and disclose to us great truths. They awaken slumbering 
fires within the soul,—fires of passion, it may be, which rage with 
volcanic fury, and scathe all that is around them, and mark with 
ineffaceable traces the flowing of their fierce lava. They may be 
“strong” for good or evil. ‘They may do their tempest-work for 
weal or woe. On their swift wings they may waft the soul on- 
ward ina heavenly flight; or, with rushing fierceness they may 
bear it deep down towards hell. Come for a moment into the 
sphere of such an hour, and let us watch the workings of the 
storm. A widowed mother sits by her sinking fire and dimly 
glimmering light, anxiously awaiting the return of her only son. 
Young, of generous heart, of cultivated intellect, of powerful 
talents, fitted to command respect, elicit esteem, and gain renown, 
he sits in the lighted saloon, chained by the fascinations of the 
age ewe Sum after sum of his little fortune is staked and 
ost, and glass after flass of the fiery liquid is quaffed, to drown the 
voice which upbraids him. He has played before, and ceased 
when he chose. He has, at other times, drunk the intoxicating 
drink, and yet had power to govern himself. But now is his hour 
of darkness. A mighty tempest is rising within him. He is goaded 
to desperation. He can no longer free himself from the charmer. 
He. beholds himself ruined. His brain is on fire. In his fury 
he rushes on his antagonist ; but is himself felled to the floor, and 
lies weltering in his blood. Insensible and bloody he is carried 
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home to his mother. What an hour for her! But the hour is not 
yet passed. His sufferings have not sobered him. He awakes 
from his stupor only to more fearful wildness; and while his weep- 
ing parent, heart-broken, seeks to relieve and heal him, he in his 
frenzy lifts his hand against her, and curses, aye, curses her who 
bore him! The storm has passed ; the swift hour has done its 
work. Would you see its effects? Yon aged woman, bowed 
with sorrow, and gathering a miserable subsistence from charity ; 
yon bloated form, a young man prematurely old, outcast and 
reckless, the companion of worse than brutes; these are its effects. 
That tempest-hour has cast down hopes and happiness ; has driven 
an iron into the widow’s soul, has buried bright talents; has made 
aman a brute; has made an immortal spirit the prey of stinging 
furies ; has fastened on that young man’s heart a gnawing, never- 
dying worm. 

Look again: and you see a mother anxiously watching over a 
sick child. That child apparently is dying. The physician is 
hopeless. A man of God comes, and kneels with that mother by 
the infant’s cradle; and earnest is the prayer which goes up to 
heaven that the child’s life may be spared, while from the 
anguished heart bursts forth, “‘ Thy will be done.”? That petition 
is heard—sweetly sleeps the babe, as if lulled by the voice of 
prayer, or soothed by an angel’s-whisper. The hour passes away. 
The crisis is over. The child recovers. Oh, how much was 
wrapped up in that hour! But Took again. That child becomes 
a young man, and alas! a mother’s hopes and prayers have been 
disappointed. He is without God, irreligious, reckless. Better, 
seems it, that he had died in his cradle and gone up to heaven. 
But now another hour arrives. He has been listening to the truth, 
and the arrows of the Almighty have stuck fast in his soul. He 
cannot tear them from him. Bitter, bitter is his struggle ; now all 
enmity against God and determined to resist, and then trembling 
with fear as if in the very jaws of hell; now moved by the 
thought of a crucified Saviour, and then anxious lest the blessings 
of salvation should be placed beyond his reach; now ready to 
trust in God’s mercy, and then fearing lest there be no mercy for 
him. A tempest is sweeping over him, and he is hurled to the 
ground. At length all is still, Passion subsides, resistance is at 
anend. He submits to God. Sweet peace takes possession of 
his soul. He is once more saved. And he now consecrates him- 
self unto Him who has redeemed him with His own precious 
blood ; and as a preacher of “the unsearchable riches of Christ,”’ 
he gives his talents, and his richly-furnished mind, and glowing 
eloquence, to the holy work of winning souls to Jesus. That 
hour !—how important its results ! 

These may serve as illustrations of the truth of which Ispeak. 
The future will be full of the record of such hours; they are nu- 


- 
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merous in the record of the past—hours whose impress on the 
earth shall last till the earth is destroyed ; hours whose effects shall 
be felt for ever by souls over which they have passed. These are 
hours which make men “old”? quickly, because the events of a 
life-time seem to be crowded into them. 

The most proper mode of measuring time is by events. He 
may be said to live the longest, whose life is fullest of events. I 
do not mean simply of stirring, wonderful, or romantic events, but 
of true actions, as contrasted with indolence; of things done, 
thoughts pa and uttered, influence created and used ;—not 
simply of tempest-hours, uprooting and shaking, but of growing 
hours, each of which produces fruit. Here we may apply, thoug 
with a signification different from the meaning of the author, that 
line of the poet, “‘ It is not all of life ¢o live.” Bonaparte’s life, 
though its years were few, was one of centuries. So in a far nobler 
sphere was Luther’s. Henry Martyn lived but a few years after 
he entered on his missionary life; yet he died older by far than 
hundreds who long survived him in inglorious ease. e often 
mourn and wonder, when men are cut down in the vigor of their 
days, and apparently in the height of usefulness ; but we forget to 
estimate how long they have lived. The Book of Wisdom tells 
us,* and we ought to remember it, that “ honorable age is not 
that which standeth in length of time, nor that is measured by 
number of years. But wisdom is the gray hair unto men, and an 
unspotted life is old age.’ 

he great end of life is the love and service of God ; and he lives 
most who most fully attains this end. In the pursuit of holiness 
consists true wisdom ; and as this is ‘‘ the gray hair unto man,” 
he may be said to be the oldest who is the wisest of our race. 
That man has lived to but little purpose, who has not yet com- 
menced this pursuit—to but little good purpose, I mean, for him- 
self; for God may overrule his living for great good to others, 
and his life may be crowded full of powerful influences. But 
viewed in the light of the gospel, yet apart from the view of God 
bringing good out of evil, he may be said to have lived to but little 
purpose who has not yet commenced the pursuit of holiness, 
in the revealed way. And the pursuit of holiness comprises 
a two-fold object: our own growth in grace, and the good of our 
fellow-men. So ofir life is to be estimated by what we have done, 
or left undone in respect to this two-fold object. Two individu- 
als may start together in the same vehicle, to reach the same point 
of destination. One is listless, inactive, doses, while he is borne 
swiftly along on his journey. The other is wakeful, full of acti- 
vity, observes each point along the route, converses with his fellow- 
travelers. and the inhabitants of the country through which 


* Apocrypha—Wisdom of Solomon, 4: 8, 9. 
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he passes, diffuses information, relieves doubts, and contributes to 
the general happiness. Now we have no hesitation in deciding as 
to the relative claims of these two individuals to our admiration ; 
and if their journey be the journey of life, and they reach 
the grave together, is it not easy to say which has lived ny Ra ? 
There are other way-marks along this journey, besides the revolv- 
ing of the earth, the signs in the heavens. There are voices to 
m us of our age besides the salutation of passing years; there 
are seeds of benevolence, of charity, of love to ; there are 
tears and hand-pressings of gratitude; there are triumphs over 
sin, successful resisting of temptation, patient endurance of afflic- 
tion ;-—these are the tokens of God’s favor, the smiles of His recon- 
ciled and approving countenance; by these our age is to be 
reckoned. There is the growth of the mind, the expansion of the 
heart, the progressive sanctification of its affections: these are 
lines of estimate to mark our progress. And more of such marks 
may be counted on the past journey of many a young disciple of 
Jesus, than can be discovered by searching along the lengthened 
route of others who are gray with years. 

Ihave already guarded you against the thought, that this rule 
will apply only to the age of the righteous. The wicked may be 
old without a gray hair. Oh, how fast do they live whose days are 
filled with deeds and words of wickedness! Along the course of 


‘their lives how many black and dismal way-marks may be 


counted! What maturity of iniquity have we seen among the 
young! Many a name ison the page of history, into whose short 
span of time there are crowded whole years of common wicked- 
ness ; notorious for crime, they have wrought, in their quick pas- 
sage through the world, what would have sufficed to fill hundreds 
of ordinary lives. It is sad to think how many “ grow old in sin,” 
long ere time has marked their brows with wrinkles, or a single 
lock is. gray ! 

And now, my hearers, desultory as these remarks may appear, I 
trust that you perceive that they are not without a connection and 
a bearing, and that you are ready to-accompany me in their appli- 
cation. The occasion is a fitting one on which to address to you, 
individually, the question, How old art thou? Let us together 
give heed to the inquiry, and on the principle we have just consid- 
ered, let us reckon our age. Have we filled up the year just ended 
with action? or have we passed through it listlessly and indiffer~/ 
ently? What have we done for ourselves, for our fellow-men, for 
God ? Are there any way-marks greeting our vision as we look 
back? Or is all a blank? And if there are way-marks, are the 
bright and cheering to look upon? Or does the sight of them fill 
us with shame and sorrow? Have we been living merely earthly 
lives ?—lives of the body, while the soul has slum ? How is 
it with you, my hearers? Have you sought thethonor of God? 
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Have you prayed, and watched, and labored, to gain greater 
degrees of holiness? Have you been charitable? Have you 
given freely of what God has bestowed upon you? Or have 
you been worldly, and cold-hearted, and selfish? Have you con- 
tinued in sin, neglectful of God and holy things, and sought only 

our sensual enjoyment in the things which earth produces? How 
sand the blessings which you have received, how have the trials 
which you have endured, affected you? What use have you made 
of them? Have you grown oldin wisdom, or are you yet in your 
infancy? Say, my Christian hearer, how old art thou? How 
much has the past year added to thy age? Count not now — 
the days of thy pilgrimage. Reckon thy age by thy growt 
in grace, by thy deeds of holy living, by the good influence thou 
art exerting on the world; and then say how old thou art. 

And here, at the beginning of a’ new year, let us resolve that 
whatever be the number of our days, we will not die young ; 
we will fill up our days, our hours, our moments; we will make 
our hours swift, and cause them to do full work as they rush along. 
Let us fix our eye upon the great object before us, and bend all 
our energies to attain it. Time flies. We have a work to do. 
The night approacheth. Whatsoever is done must be done 

uickly. 

‘ For us “ to live is Christ.” Oh what a glorious life! Have we 
‘be enliving it? Will we live it# Ah! worm | bids us weep. 
Hope bids us rejoice. How far have we come short of our high 
object! Yet to what a glorious elevation may we attain! Re- 
‘deemed people of Christ, go on in your pilgrimage, steadfast and 
rejoicing. Let each year that is added to the past, be full fraught 
with scenes on which memory will Jove to dwell. We are draw- 
ing near to death. We may not ljve to see this year’s close, or 
we may live on to feeble old age. But remember, 


“Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy hair turns gray, 
Time cannot steal the soul’s youth away.” 


‘Our bodies shall fail us. Our work on earth must have an end. 
If we have lived in communion with Christ; if we have lived as 
-becometh the children of God ; we shall be old enough, we shall 
have lived long enough, whenever our summons comes. Our 
bodies then may die, their service will have ceased. But our 
souls shall live on in immortal youth. 


“The soul of origin divine, 
God’s glorious image, freed from clay, 
In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day. 


“The sun is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sky; 

The soul, immortal as its sire, 
Shall never die.” 
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And do you too, my dear hearers, who are not yet the children 
of God, remember that your souls shall never die. Oh will you 
not ask yourselves how old you are? Another year has gone 
from you. You have let it pass unimproved. It has added to 
your-guilt. God has ee spared you. Will you still be in- 
sensible to His goodness? ill you still withhold your affections 
from Him. Will you still procrastinate the work of repentance, 
and the seeking of your soul’s salvation? Think of it, my dear 
friends—an immortality of wretchedness! Can you endure the 
idea? Can you, unmoved, think of encountering the reality? I 
pray you let the subject of our present meditations have its due 
weight with you. When the next new year comes, your spirits 
may be in the world beyond the grave. Are you now ready to 
depart thither? No! Sorrowful is the answer, No. When will 
you be ready? Do you know at what hour death will — 
you? Why then, why, under such fearful hazard, any longer 
procrastinate your preparation? Why waste your precious time? 
Why not live wisely now, in order that you may live happily 
hereafter ? 


“Will the shade go back on thy dial plate ¢ 
Will thy sun stand still on his way ? 
Both hasten on ; and thy spirit’s fate 
Rests on the point of life’s little date ; 


Then live while ’tis called to-day. 


“« Life’s waning hours, like the Sybil’s page, 
As they lessen, in value rise ; 
Oh rouse thee, and live! nor deem that man’s age 
Stands in the length of his pilgrimage, 
But in days that are truly wise.” 





ee 


SERMON CCCCXCT. 





BY REV. SEWALL §. CUTTING, 


Editor of the New York Recorder, New York. 





THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE CHURCH, AND THE 
REMEDY.* 


“For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not 
‘est, until the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvation 
thereof, as‘a lamp that burneth.”—Isa., 62% 1. 


We have assembled, my brethren, after an established and 
goodly custom, to dedicate this edifice to the worship and service 
of Almighty Ged, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. How, so 


* A Discourse, delivered at the Dedication of the new Baptist Church, in South- 
bridge, Mass., October 25, 1848. 
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far as the service devolves on me, shall this best be done? Neither 
myself, nor my brethren in the ministry, can by any outward rites 
attach a special sacredness to the materials of this edifice, or impart 
a spell to the atmosphere which it encloses. ‘This edifice will find 
its best, its only consecration, in subserving the purposes of Chris- 
tianity. It will be a sacred edifice, if the incense of spiritual 
worship ascends from the hearts of Christian disciples here assemb- 
ling ; of the gospel is here preached in demonstration of the Spirit 

i of power; tf here are witnessed the holiness and zeal of a 
true and energetic piety. 1 think, therefore, that I shall best per- 
form my part in the present service, by offering some thoughts of a 
practical character, having reference to the prevailing inefficiency 
of the means employed for promoting the cause of religion, and to 
the remedy by which that inefficiency may be removed. 

That the means at present employed for promoting the cause of 
Christ are inefficient, to a painful extent, will not be doubted. In 
whatever direction you may look for the proper fruits of Christian 
exertion—whether in the devotion and consistency of individual 
professors ; in the number of those who are brought from darkness 
to light and made heirs of immortality, in particular congregations ; 
in the influence of the church of Christ on social and political life 
and manners ; or in the subjugation of the heathen to the sway of 
the Redeemer ;—you cannot fail to see, in the meagerness of the 
results, the too certain indications of a lack in the kind or the 
measure of the labor which has produced them. The heart that 
loves the cause of Christ, and desires the salvation of the world, 
is pained by the sad spectacle, and often inquires for the remedy. 
I doubt not there are many here present, to-day, who have made 
the inquiry, and such, I equally believe, will be gratified with 
even an humble attempt to solve it. 

For this purpose the text which I have chosen is appropriate. 
The rapt language of the prophet, indicates a heart set upon the 
prosperity and glory of Zion, and determined to apply the energies 
of life to the accomplishment of these aims. We shall see in the 
end that the spirit of this passage, lodged in the hearts of the 
people of God, and working out its fruits in the kind and measure 
of their labors, would effectually counteract the present apathy 
with which the church is afflicted, and clothe her with new and 
even primitive power. 

For the plainer insight into the real occasion of the present in- 
efficiency of the means whith are used to promote the cause 
of Christ, let us institute a survey of our Zion, so far at least as 
relates to the matters which bear upon our present theme. 

1. And here I may remark, in the first place, that the occa- 
sion of this inefficiency is not to be found in doctrinal unsound- 
ness. I think it may justly be feared that the doctrines of grace— 
the sterner features, as they are sometimes called, of the Theolo- 
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gy of the Reformation—are not set forth and enforced, either in the 
pulpit or in private religious teaching, with the vigor of statement 
and clearness of elucidation which have marked an earlier period ; 
but it may safely be affirmed that there is no abandonment of these 
doctrines, and that even the suggestion of abandonment would be 
rebuked with earnest remonstrances. The doctrines of man’s de- 
pravity and helplessness, of the atonement for sin by the death of 
Christ, of justification by faith, and regeneration by the Holy 
Ghost, underlie, and give tone and character to our evangelical 
religious teaching, whether from the pulpit or the press. The lack 
of vigor in statement, and of clearness in elucidation, which I have 
named, is indeed to be lamented, and, as I believe, has something 
to do in occasioning the prevailing inefficiency, but there is 
certainly no wide-spread doctrinal unsoundness, working its 
destructive influences at the core of piety. From that calamity, 
may the good Lord long deliver us! 

2. I remark in the second place, that our present inefficiency 
is not to be accounted for, by the presence, in our churches, of 
unbrotherly strifes and divisions. From these we were never more 
free. A few years ago, when the application of Christianity to 
social questions began to be agitated in connection with the reform 
movements of these times, collisions of opinion gave rise to per- 
sonal alienations, and our churches often presented scenes of pain- 
ful discord. In some sections the peace of our churches was, at a 
later period, disturbed by varieties of opinion on the near advent 
of our Saviour, and the disquietude which prevailed was, for the 
time, an effectual bar to progress. But at the present moment we 
are largely blessed with concord. Peace dwells within the walls 
of Jerusalem, though the prosperity which the Psalmist equally 
invoked, is not our blessing. We have occasion for profound 
gratitude to Him who is the author as well as lover of peace and 
concord, that in seeking out the occasions of our inefficiency, un- 
brotherly strifes and divisions are not found to be one of them. 

3. Nor, finally, is our inefficiency to be explained by any lack 
in the system or comprehension of our plans todo good. Perhaps 
there never has been a time when plans for promoting religion 
were so perfect and far-reaching, as at the day in which we live. 
In our particular congregations, we have Sabbath schools in the 
most systematic operation, reaching, with the living voice and with 
judicious and excellent books, the children and youth ; we have, in 
addition to the regular preaching of the gospel, meetings for con- 
ference and prayer, and these generally so arranged, as to bring 
them to every neighborhood. In the larger towns, and probably 
in all the cities we have organizations through which religious tracts: 
are borneto every family that is willing to receive them ; andinmany 
cases, dhese silent messengers of mercy, are accompanied by the 
pious teachings of the tract distributor, or of the city missionary, 
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whose mission, generally to the poor and outcast, is attested, like 
the mission of Him whom they serve, by the considerate and tender 
dispensation of temporal relief. And so comprehensive are our 
plans of Christian exertion, that there is scarcely a form of moral 
destitution on the face of the earth, which they are not prepared 
to reach. The youngest child that lispsin your Sabbath school, 
has a channel through which it may reach with its tiny benefaction 
the heathen infant of its own age, and pour into its dark mind the 
blessed illuminations of Divine light. We have organizations by 
which we may all bear blessings to the destitute within the boun- 
daries of our own civilization, and abroad wherever man sits per- 
ishing in the region and shadow of death. Everywhere we may 
dispense schools, the Bible, or the living voice of the missionary. 
The church of Christ has encompassed the world with the net- 
work of her charities, and put each individual of her myriad mem- 
bership, into communication with his race. She has arranged her 
wires so as to connect her own life with the life of humanity ; alas! 
that the battery is so feeble as to leave the world, in a great mea- 
sure, insensible to the shock. 

Where then lies the difficulty? I shall state it comprehensively. 
We have not time to go intodetail. We have seen that it is not 
in doctrinal unsoundness: error has not touched the church with 
her palsy. It is not to be found in the distractions of Zion ; her 
members dwell in brotherly coneord. _It is not to be found in the 
want of arrangements and appliances through which Christians 
may bestow their labors: the plans.of Christian exertion are 
wonderful for their minuteness and their comprehension. The 
church, in her present condition of inefficiency, reminds one most 
naturally of an immense factory, perfect in all the details of ma- 
chinery, every portion working out precisely its design, but all 
moving feebly, and accomplishing little compared with the expec: 
tations awakened by the scope and finish of the structure. What 
needs that factory? One word answers: Power! Lift the gates! 
let on the flood! Then mark the change. The heavy walls 
tremble at the mighty struggles of the machinery. Every spindle 
feels the awakened energy, and starts with electrical speed into its 
mission. The whole structure now fulfils its design, and repays 
the skill and labor of those who have planned and formed it. And 
what needs the church? I answer, Power. She is a ponderous 
engine, creeping silently over rails which she ought to shake by 
the energy and might of her irresistible movement. She is called 
to a noble mission ; to be a co-worker with God.in the salvation of 
the world; she has laid her plans with wonderful system and scope, 
and now needs only to be 1n Earnest. Earnestness is her great 
want. She is inefficient because she is not in earnest. Earnest- 
ness is the remedy to which she should hasten; the missing ele- 
ment in which she should seek, and in which she would find, her 
power. 
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I think I shall not be questioned in affirming a want of earnest- 
hess, as a characteristic of the religious devotion of our times. I 
certainly would not bring an unfounded accusation against the 
household of faith. Iam ready to grant that the prevailing tone 
of Christian feeling, and the prevailing directions of religious 
effort, have in them much which merits commendation ; but of that 
which calls for commendation, earnestness, the vigorous determin- 
ation which settles and over all obstacles achieves its purpose, is 
not an element. Go into almost any congregation which you may 
choose to select ; you enter, it may be, a neat, or even an elegant 
structure; you sit on easy or even luxurious cushions, amid well- 
appareled and polite worshippers. ‘The prayer, the hymn, the 
sermon, are adjusted to the nicest proprieties of taste ; the quiet 
solemnity of the scene inspires a delicious awe, and the Christian 
retiring within himself, and contemplating only his own relations 
of justification, peace, and hope, finds himself even at the gate of 
heaven. But admitinto this assembly of Christian disciples an- 
other class of ideas; let a sense of the mission to which they are 
called be felt in their hearts ; let the broad world, teeming with its 
myriad population, lay itself out before their vision, here darkened 
by ignorance, there pining under oppression, and everywhere 
marred by vice and wickedness ; but all to be redeemed and re- 

enerated through the instrumentality of Christian effort ; let them 
feel that they are called into the favor of Christ, not to enjoy alone, 
but to work, and that while they sit idle the world perishes,;—and 
they would start from their seats as if struck with thoughts as novel 
as they were momentous ; they would reproach themselves for their 
idleness and inefficiency, and from sincere hearts send up to heaven 
that first prayer of the converted soul, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” 

If, my brethren, a doubt of the inertness of the church lingers 
in your breasts, compare, I pray you, the zeal with which Chris- 
tians labor in their Master’s service, with that with which the 
pursue the ends of secular life. Who serves God with half the 
zeal with which he follows wealth or fame? Who studies, plans, 
sacrifices, for Christ as he does for the world?) Show me such il- 
lustrations of Christian devotion, and I will show you men and 
women with whom the present generation has little sympathy. 
Brethren, I am not extravagant when I say that a chillis upon us. 
It has invaded pulpit and pew ;—we are participators in a common 
apathy,—putting forth drowsy efforts, while the world, for whose 
salvation Christ has died, is every moment perishing through 
our neglect. 

Let us now proceed to inquire, briefly, into the relations which ear- 
nest efforts bear to great results. -Mark how worldly ends are ac- 
complished. Do you see success attending the idle and inefficient % 
Never. The student rises to eminence and renown. through the 
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path of patient, intense, and never-intermitted application. Wealth 
is accumulated by similar processes of vigilance, care, and daily 
toil. In social and political life, progress is the :eward of con- 
flicts of opinion, maintained with the ardor of a mission from 
heaven. ‘Liberty, that priceless boon of God to man, which priests 
and princes have imagined they might dole out in limited quanti- 
ties or withhold altogether, is ours, because the heroes of many 
generations have hewed their way to it through serried ranks, and 
over the bodies of myriads who have fallen in the contests. The 
same wise decree which has made our bread the reward of sweat- 
ing toil, has fixed the path to great and noble ends through diffi- 
culties at which timid spirits shrink and start back. The decree is 
illustrated by the history of the world, and is as irrepealable as any 
other ordinance of heaven. 

But in how many breasts (alas! too often as an excuse for in- 
dolence or worldliness), the thought arises, that while all this is 
true as relating to worldly enterprises and ends, it has no applica- 
tion within the realm of religion. That most sacred doctrine of 
the Divine Sovereignty, is imagined to be best honored by a heart- 
less and inefficient church! Heaven pardon the weakness and the 
folly! The divine sovereignty is best honored by obedience ; and 
the obedience which is required at our hands, is the obedience of 
an energetic and undivided heart. If you survey the history of the 
church of Christ, you find that in all ages its progress has been 
in proportion to its earnestness. Who ever witnessed the Holy. 
Spirit’s descent upon the impenitent, and their conversion to Christ, 
when Zion was sleeping and inert ;—when no warnings came from 
her towers, and no prayers ascended from her scattered. homes ? 
You have seen revivals under earnest preaching, earnest praying, 
earnest exhorting, but never under other conditions. The minis- 
ters of religion, to whom, in these late days, God has given the 
honor of distinguished usefulness in saving the souls of men, 
have been earnest heralds of the cross—Payson, Davies, Edwards, 
Whitefield, Wesley. They seized and held the minds and hearts 
of their auditors, by the irresistible power of earnest remonstrance 
and persuasion. Ascend from these men to the Reformers, and 
you find them men of kindred energy. Luther, with the blessing 
of God, shook the world—Luther first shook himself. Luther felt 
' himself charged with a mission, a mission of transcendent moment— 
and he brought to the service of Christ the highest earnestness of 
his nature. And this prince of Reformers but copied Paul and 
other spirits of a med days. Why, when Jew and Roman 
sought to quench the fires of the new religion, by the crucifixion 


of the Lord of glory, and the threatenings of priestly and civil 
vengeance on his followers, did not that religion expire, and its 
traces cease from the world? Because the Head of the church had 
committed the mission of its propagation to earnest men, who 
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counted not their lives dear, if they might be found in Christ, sur- 
rounded by those whom they had led to his feet. The power of 
the apostolic church, so far as means were concerned (and of these 
only we now speak), was in its earnestness. Every member 
within its pale regarded himself as a witness for Christ, and as 
bound to bear such part as his talents and opportunities might 
allow, in the glorious work of the world’s regeneration. _If scat- 
tered abroad by persecution, the blow that dispersed them, so far 
from disheartening them or weakening their influence, served rather 
to awaken their energies afresh, and everywhere they preached 
the word. How soon, despite the rage of kings,and the vain 
imaginings of the people, the earnest labors of the church, crowned 
with the blessing of God, brought the Roman empire, in outward 
form at least, to the feet of the crucified Nazarene.—My brethren, 
the constitution of human nature teaches nothing ; the experience 
of men, in the pursuits of the world, has no lessons for the children 
of light; the history of the church, modern and apostolic, is a 
mystery; or it is earnestness in the use of appointed means, and 

t only, which, under God, is required to secure the rapid rege- 
neration of the world. ‘¢ What is wanted,” says John Angell 
James, in a late work on this subject, which I commend to your 
notice—“ What is wanted, and all that is wanted, under God’s 
blessing, for the world’s conversion to Christ, is—an earnest min- 
istry, and an earnest church.” We need hearts fired with the im- 
pulse, and obeying the impulse of the prophet, when he uttered 
the text, “‘ For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for Je- 
rusalem’s sake I will not rest, until the righteousness thereof go 
forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof, as a lamp that burn- 
eth.” 

We pass then, to the concluding portion of these remarks, which 
will be devoted to some considerations relating to the means by 
which we may be aroused to that high earnestness which properly 
belongs to the Christian profession. 

1. And I remark, first, that antecedent to any real improve- 
ment, we must be duly impressed with both the fact and the guilt 
of our present apathy. We must retire within ourselves, and put- 
ting our consciousness in the light of the Divine law, and of the 
examples of our Lord and his apostles, ask in all honesty our per- 
sonal share in the inefficiency which marks the present state of 
things in the church, and with the purpose of owning the worst. 
And how is it? Which love we most, God or Mammon? Which 
most engrosses our hearts, the spiritual beauty of Zion, or the 
pleasures and fashions of the world? What engrosses the intense 
earnestness of our lives? We are earnest enough, but for what? 
Brethren,—men of business, toiling early and late, and eating the 
bread of carefulness, for what do you toil? Is it for the glory-ot 
your Redeemer, the triumphs of truth and peace on earth, and the 
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salvation of a race treading on each other’s steps in crowds to the 
death that never dies ?—or is it that you may use your accumula- 
tions for the displays and luxuries of life, and for the advancement 
of yourselves and families in worldly rank? We see no such ear- 
nestness for the advancement of religion, as we see for worldly 
success,—no such intensity in prayer as in enterprises of business, 
—no such zeal to save a soul as would indicate that soul to be 
worth more than all the treasures of the world.— We cannot abide 
the scrutiny of a truthful examination. It is written, that when 
the great apostle stood on the confines of life, looking back on the 
period of his service, and forward to the reckoning of the great 
day, he could say with a peaceful and approving heart, ‘I have 
finished my course,’”—accomplished my mission,—done that 
which God gave me to do,—and now with the fruit of my toil, 
gathered and to be gathered, I go confidingly to my rest ; “ hence- 
forth there is a crown laid up for me, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me in that day.” But is there one of us that an- 
ticipates the privilege of uttering a dying testimonial like this? 
And yet such is the service which we oweto Christ. This is gthe 
zeal which should be the mark and the honor of the church. By 
how much we fall short of this measure, by so much are we guilty, 
and by so much may a perishing world confront and rebuke us in 
the judgment day. And we must see our delinquencies before we 
shall arouse from our apathy. The whole church must become 
conscious of her supineness, and the guilt of it, before she will 
start into her primitive earnestness, and find her primitive strength. 
We have backalidden, and the path of return to God lies through 
the valley of repentance. Oh, that God would open our eyes, and 
teach us how deeply we have sinned, while giving to ourselves and 
to worldly ends, the energies of a life which belongs to Him, and 
to the regeneration of the race which His Son came to redeem! 

2. In the second place, in order to the earnestness which pro- 
perly characterizes the disciples of Christ, it is indispensable that 
we have a due sense of the mission to which we are called. No 
man becomes aroused to the highest earnestness of his nature who 
does not see and comprehend his work. It is the inspiration of 
high purposes which sets the soul on fire, and strengthens the arm 
for mighty deeds. And what has our Master given us to do? Be- 
hold, the field is the world. Over its broad surface are multitudes 
which no man can number, each individual of whom has a soul, a 
soul stained by sin, under the condemnation of God’s law, doomed 
and waiting execution, yet capable of being saved through the 
merits of an infinite redemption; and our mission is to spread 
through the world the healing cry, “‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters ;” to purify and exalt individual and social 
life till crime shall cease, and happiness become universal ; till 
truth shall spring from earth like summer flowers, and righteous- 
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ness look down from heaven on scenes of peace and love; till 
Christ shall reign the Universal King, and the world redeemed be- 
come the vestibule of heaven. Such is our work. O Thou great 
Author of the world’s salvation, may our minds comprehend and 
our hearts warm to this mission! May its high aims and blessed 
results inspire us, and make us like Him, who himself the Leader 
of the ook, when He séw that the baptism of the Cross lay in the 

ath to its achievement, was nevertheless impatient, straitened, 
till even that baptism was accomplished ! 

Finally, I remark, that if we would attain the true earnestness 
of Christian devotion, we must find it in the individual consecra- 
tion to Christ which springs from a personal] sense of the precious- 
ness of his cross. We cannot manufacture an effective earnest- 
ness by any outward assiduities to which we may apply ourselves. 
True earnestness is an inward impulse awakened at the cross of 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘ The love of Christ constraineth us,” said the 
apostle to the Gentiles, when those who, measuring by more mea- 
gre views the value of the cross, accounted his intense energy as 
uncalled for and fanatical. If we are Christians, there have been 
times when a sense of personal unworthiness has weighed down 
our hearts with inexpressitle anguish—when our sins have seemed 
too numerous and aggravated for even Divine Mercy to heal—and 
we have obtained no solace for our woe, till turning to the cross, 
and estimating the love of the infinite Victim, we have found there 
the sufficient ransom, and have heard from his lips the precious 
voice of pardon and peace. Oh, how have our souls been ravished 
with a sense of His love, and with what sincerity and unreserve we 
have at such moments said, 


“Here, Lord, I give — away, 
Tis all that I can do!” 


And at such moments, what service were we not ready to per- 
form for our Master? Whither were we not ready to go at his 
bidding? What would we not do to bring even one soul to his feet? 
And when, under the influence of such a personal consecration, 
we have passed our thoughts over the wérld, reflecting on its con- 
dition and necessities, and its possible and promised destiny, how 
have our hearts burned within us at the magnitude and blessed- 
ness of the mission of the church, and our feet hastened to the 
work which, in this wide scheme of beneficence, has been alloted 
tous! This was the true impulse of Christian earnestnes. This 
was a type of that earnestness which alone can qualify the church 
of Christ for the conquest of the world. This is the toil which the 
Spirit’s presence shall bless, and under whose warm devotion the 
solitary place shall blossom as the rose. There is no hope of re- 
vived earnestness which dves not find its origin and its support in 
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a sense of the Saviour’s unspeakable love. The cross is the ho 
of the world, not only as the atonement for sin, but as the awak- 
ening impulse and sustaining power of that energy in the church 
of Christ, which shall bear its messages of mercy to every creature. 
Oh, that its power may rest upon us, that we may find in it the 
shelter of our own souls, and the motives to an earnestness in the 
service of Christ which shall never flag till he shall call us home, 
and pronounce our work well done. Come thus, O Saviour, to 
all thy church—rouse her to new endeavors, and may thy cross be 
the power of God to the world’s speedy regeneration ! 


SERMON CCCCXCIL. 
BY REV. J. MANNING SHERWOOD. 


THE WARNING VOICE. 
“‘ And what I say unto you, I say unto youall, Watch.”—Manrx 18; 87, 


Curist is no vain alarmist. When He bids us, beware—watch—there is 
always occasion for the warning, and we slight it at our peril. Dangers 
throng our | gen ; enemies lie in wait to surprise ; temptations assail at all 
points; and evil influences, within and without, are continually operating 
to seduce and ruin the soul. And we must watch. 

1. Watch against evil thoughts. We are creatures of thought. The mindis 
always thinking ; it is the occupation of every rational being; every day is 
filled up with thoughts ; not even the “ night watches” are free from them. To 
how many thoughts does a man give being and immortality, even during this 
short life ! And thoughts are not the vain and powerless things that men take 
them to be: they are the “seeds” of all things: they are immensely prolific 
of good or evil: there is life or deathinthem. For, thoughts make the man! 
They are the parent of feeling and of action. They constitute, mainly, a 
man’s being—exercise and control it—and rule his life and destiny. The char- 
acter of one’s habitual thinking, determines all his mental habits and moral 
exercises and attributes, and gives tone and complexion to his daily conduct. 
If his habitual thoughts are thoughts of levity, his mental being and visible 
life will quickly come to bear the marks of emptiness, vanity, contemptible- 
ness, folly. If his thoughts are habitually impure, his inner lite will be cor- 
rupt, and his inward corruption will flow out into his language and conduct, 
in spite of every restraint or barrier. If his ruling thoughts are worldly, sel- 
fish, or irreligious, they will make his spirit and life such in their prevailing 
purposes and habits. No man can think wrong habitually, and do right; 
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cherish evil thoughts daily, and be pure in spirit or virtuous in life. He who 
sows to the wind, in this respect, is sure to reap the whirlwind. 

A man never sins in deed, until he has first sinned in thought. No matter how 
sudden or great is the temptation, he never yields and falls till the mind acts, 
thinks, wills. It is evil thoughts that ingte temptations, and prepare the mo-~ 
ral feelings to look with favor upon them, or at least to make but a feeble re- 
sistance. If the real history of men’s apostacies could be written, it would be 
seen that the way is previously prepared, and all the safeguards and barriers 
to virtue and piety broken down and swept away; by evil thinking. Leta 
man keep out from his mind evil thoughts, and he is in no danger ; his life 
will take care of itself, or rather, God will keep his feet from falling, his eyes 
from tears, and his soul from death. But let him once open the door of his 
mind to evil thoughts—it matters not what their object is; let them prowl at 
large and revel undisturbed in the chamber of the soul—and he is no longer 
master of his own house, and can no more rule his spirit 6t control his life, 
than he can chain the winds or calm the tempest: “a strong man armed” has 
taken possession: so many devils are let loose upon him, and if he do not 
“cast them out” by the power of prayer and repentance, they will as certain- 
ly defile and rule and ruin him, as that they are evil. 

Let us beware, then, of evil thoughts. To harbor them is to harbor a mer- 
ciless eet who will fetter every attribute of the godlike soul, and kill the 
very life of virtue ; to harbor them is to harbor moral defilement, and guilt, 
and death itself; nay, to harbor evil thoughts is to harbor so many devils, who 
will riot on all that is fair and good within, and drive the possessed mortal on 
and down to eternal perdition! Beware of evil thoughts! Watch agai 
them—pray and strive against them! The mastery over these is everything— 
virtue, obedience, life everlasting ; but defeat here is the loss of all things— 
self-command, the grace of God, the hope of heaven, the soul itself, with its 
power of endless thinking and endless happiness ! 


2. Watch against an evil Spirit. This is one of the most insidious forms 
that sin ever takes. Its workings constitute a fearful illustration of the heart’s 
deceitfulness. There is a degree of blindness and moral obliquity in relation 
to it, that is hard to account for. It is more difficult to make a man see and 
own that his spirit is bad, than to convince him of any other wrong. There is 
no sin that we are more prone to indulge in; none that it is so easy to cover 
Up 5 none that men are more ready to excuse in themselves. And yet, in the 
whole catalogue of sins, not one can be found fuller of meanness, malignity, 
and all manner of evil. A bad spirit! Why, what good thing does it nour- 
ish, or speak well of, or spare? It sours a man’s disposition, and renders him 
habitually peevish, fretful, censorious, fault-finding, unmerciful. Such a man 
breeds a moral pestilence in the community in which he lives ; stirs up all the 
wrathful elements with which he happens to come in contact. 

A bad spirit is sure to wither every generous thought and pure feeling ; it 
will load the tongue with the poison of asps; it will see much evil and but 
little good in others ; and it will, in the end, vitiate and pervert a man’s entire 
influence. And yet how common is this sin. With what ease and facility do 
men fall into it! We have only to indulge our natural feelings—let the bitter 
waters of the heart flow; nay, we have only to neglect to cultivate the spirit 
of charity, meekness, love, and forgiveness, and straitway the spirit of evil 
rules the temper, and speaks out in every act. 

Here, then, we are to build a watch-tower, and plant a sentinel, and charge 
him, on peril of his life, to keep the city. Failing to do it, how many are in- 
jured in character and usefulness, if not personally ruined. O, with what 
jealousy should we watch and try our hearts, to know what manner of spirit 
we are of! One may be actuated by a very bad spirit, when he little suspects 
it. His denunciations of sin may be but the expressions of his unholy selfish 
passions. The opinions which he declares respecting his fellow-sinners, may 
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be but his cherished and uttered wishes. His zeal for God, may be but low 
ambition. 

3. Watch against spiritual declension. How frequent and how sad are the 
instances of religious declension! How many who run well for a season, 
come to slacken their pace, and then t@halt, and it may be, finally to turn back. 
How many who espouse Christ and his cause with zealous hearts and an ear- 
nest profession, at length lose their first love, and sadly decline in their reli- 

ious interest, and deteriorate in their Christian character. Why is this? Is 
it not mainly because we are not half alive to the danger of such a declension, 
and do not watch against it with sufficient care‘u)ness and prayerfulness ? 

Piety will not live of itself, in beings by ually sanctified ; the graces of 
the Spirit, in such natures as ours, will noi grow and bring forth fruit unto 
life if we withhold the hand of diligent culture. Let a man neglect his 
piety—do nothing to foster, invigorate, and keep it alive, and it will die out in 
a very little while ; let him cease to watch and pray, strive and cultivate, and 
all his spiritual interests will quickly decay, and his soul become a barren 
waste. Piety, here on earth, is an exotic plant, and great care and pains are 
needed to make it grow, in so unfriendly a soil, and to protect it from the chil- 
ling winds and blighting frosts of so ungenialaclime. Keep it away from the 
sunshine, and moisture, and pure air of Divine grace, or neglect to care for it, 
and leave it to take its chance ; and what can make it fruitful, or even keep it 
alive? Let a Christian, for example, leave his faith to stand alone—to shift 
for itself, or to live by its inherent vitality and power, and how long will it be 
a living faith? It must be strengthened by constant exercise— nourished by 
prayer and the study of the Scriptures; pinions must be given to it, and 
it must be helped to mount and fly, or it will die a natural death, or at least 
become a lifeless principle : and just so of every other Christian grace. 

All the tendencies of human nature are towards declension, deterioration, in 
moral and spiritual things, and it possesses, in itself, no compensative or 
reclaiming power. These tendencies are numerous, strong, decided, and are 
ever operative ; they draw with the strength of a Leviathan, and make the de- 
clivity to apostasy, and on to perdition, steep and slippery. All the influences 
of this world also, as well as the temptations of Satan, tend the same way. 
And what is to counteract such a world of depletive, wayward, corrupting in- 
fluences, and preserve the “life of God in the soul?’ There is nothing in re- 
ligion itself, in such circumstances, to perpetuate its own life, secure its proper 
growth and development, defeat these fatal tendencies, and hold one near to 
God, independently of his own exertions. If he wiil not use the appropriate 
means, there is nothing in God, nothing in the nature of religion, to bone the 
soul from sliding back with a perpetual backsliding. If he will not nourish 
and culture the grace of God in the soul, and thereby keep it fruitful, He will 
not hinder its return to its natural state of barrenness. Ii he will not hold on 
to the promises with the power of faith and prayer, He will not put forth his 
hand to arrest the natural process of decay, and stay the otherwise inevitable 
tendency of human corruption. 

And here is where all declensions in religion begin, not from without, but 
from within ; not in overt transgressions, but in a personal falling away from 
God in the habits and experience of the soul. The inward fire is suffered to 
go down—the heart’s first love to decline—the graces of the spirit to languish—. 
then corruption regains its power, and the world comes in with the power of 
a flood, and the Devil prevails. O, how sad, and yet instructive is the history 
of men’s experience in this _— ! How imminent is our danger! What arm 
less than Omnipotence, continually invoked, can save us from declension—from 
a fatal apostasy? Let us heed the warning and watch—watch against any 
decline of interest in spiritual things—watch against any falling off in the 
heart’s love to God and to his cause—watch against any inroads upon our 
spiritual temper and habits; any going back to the wok and beggarly ele- 
ments of the world. 
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4. Watch against the neglect of religious duties.—Christian duty on earth is a 
work of difficulty and self-denial, in which there is always something to be 
overcome or borne, requiring both effort and endurance. The explanation of 
this singular fact is found, not in the nature of religion or its requirements, but 
simply in human corrugtion. There is enough of sin’s sluggish spirit left in 
the Christian, to make a strong effort heavenward somewhat painiul, and all 
spiritual exercises to cost him mer | and enough of corruption remainin; 
to make duties, which ought to be his delight and pleasure, crosses, self-deni- 
als, often irksome and wearisome. Consequently, the performance of spiritual 
duties always costs an effort ; there is required the power of resolution and of a 
moral bracing up, in order to overcome the natural tendency of things. The 
law of nature here is in opposition to the law of grace ; and that law is not 
dead, nor is it a weak one. The Christian does not enter upon his religious 
duties from day to day as a matter of course, or from the power of preference 
of natural feeling: he is not drawn to his closet, drawn to the meeting for so- 
cial prayer, drawn out into the field of Christian enterprise and toil, by any such 
natural law as almost irresistibly draws the man of business to his daily du- 
ties, or the man of pleasure to his enjoyments. Far otherwise. In every step 
he takes heavenward—in every duty-he engages in, he has to rise above these 
earthly tendencies, and conquer all that is inborn by the sought and realized 
aid of Divine grace. Who that ever honestly tried to walk the path of Christian 
duty, has not felt this fatal tendency, chilling, at times, the very life of his soul, 
and rendering duty formal and even irksome, and again overcoming his reso- 
lution and drawing him away from duty, and restraining prayer, and shutting 
him up to despondency and barrenness ! 

Such being the case, the danger of neglecting spiritual duties is very great— 
and no man can avoid the danger. Such neglect, in part or total, requires no 
effort on our part: it is the easiest thing in the world to slide into a careless 
and negligent religious habit : it may cost not one inward struggle, not a tear, 
not a resolution even, to get away from God, and from prayer, and from every 
religious duty! There is no long and painful road to be gone over in depart- 
ing from God, in giving up secret prayer, and family prayer, or any other duty. 
We have only to stand still a little season, and let things take their natural 
course: just cease our wonted effort, and let the current of our thoughts and 
inclinations flow in their own chosen channels, and soon we shall find our- 
selves at a great moral distance from God, and maintaining no sort of intercourse 
with him! We have only to neglect to watch against neglect, and straightway 
our closet is forsaken; duty and the soul are become strangers to each other ; 
and, as a religious being, we have made a frightful retrograde movement. Oh 
how wonderful and alarming are the facilities to declension, to neglect of duty, 
and even to open and fatal apostasy, made ready to our hands! 

And, knowing our danger, shall we not watch, and strive, and pray against 
itt Can we fold our arms and quiet our fears, and leave our religious duties 
to take care of themselves? Let us rather plant a sentinel at the door of our 
hearts, and charge him in the name of Christ and of duty, and in behalf of our 
spiritual interests, to watcH with all Christian fidelity and prayer, against in- 
ward declension and outward neglect ; to resist, even unto blood, those fatal 
tendencies, inwrought into our very natures, which are ever drawing the soul 
toward worldliness, and formality, and spiritual indolence. Above all, let us 
invoke the Spirit of the living God, to keep our hearts for us, and keep alive 
our graces, and make us lively and faithful in duty. 


5. Above all we should watch against a surprise by death. The danger in 
every man’s case is—and it is real and great—that, notwithstanding so many 
warnings and premonitions, death will steal on him at last, as a thief in the 
night, and find him sleeping. Few living men are quite ready to die; or would 
be willing to die without warning, precisely as fhey live from day to day. 
Whenever we think of death, there is a resolution entertained to seek a higher 
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fitness ; there is a felt consciousness of insufficiency ; the remembrance of 

not put away, and of duties deferred, instantly arises in the mind. And yet, 
it is a most solemn and instructive thought, that most men die as they live; with 
the same essential character, and the same mental habits. If our life is an im- 
penitent life, our death is almost certain to be an impenitent death ; if we live 
unprepared for eternity, we shall (unless our case prove rare exception) die at 
last without hope. Ii we profess to be Christians, and Pe are slothful, negli- 
gent, prayerless, and confessedly living far away from God, in the daily habit 
and ce of life, in that same fearful state we shall in all probability die. 
Whatever duty or service we neglect, diving, whether it relate to our own soul, 
to our children, to the church, or to the impenitent, we are almost sure to die 
and not perform. The character that a man maintains through life, with here 
and there a solitary exception, he will die with, and carry up to the j ent. 
Whatever he may think, or purpose, or flatter himself to believe, he will, so to 
8 stand before God at last in his ovegntey dress. There will be no 

age raiment when death shall come; the thoughts, and the habits, and 
the sins of his life, will go with him up to the bar of God. 

The truth is, most men are the dupes of a good resolution. They mean to 
repent and seek God’s favor before they die: they have no thoughts of dying 
us they live; but alas! the heart’s deceitfulness, and the soontiniane of , 
cheat their intentions. Death takes them by surprise. Not one person in a 
hundred, probably, dies the death he expects to die, or by the disease he imagines 
will end his days. Very few die when, or where, or in the mannerthey antici- 
pate. One may be expecting death long, and yet, at last, it comes at an hour 
or in a way unexpected, and he is surprised. I have often been surprised at 
this fact. There is a marked and warning Providence in it. There is a fear- 
ful significance in the Saviour’s words, ‘‘ Watch, therefore, for you know not 
what hour ged Lord doth come.” 

God would have us tive religion, if we mean to reap its consolations in 
death, and its rewards beyond. If our eternal hopes hang only upon our in- 
tentions, they are not worth a straw. If we are living as we would be un- 

illing to die, we shall, most likely, die without hope. What we each are to- 
day, and have been in years past, and expect to be in future by if God spare 
us, we shall, in all probability, be, at the hour of death, and forever after. It 
is a startling truth. It is a warning voice that we-do well to heed. ‘“ What! 
am I to die just as I am now living—with no other preparation—in my present 
character—with so many duties neglected—with so many sins upon me—with 
so little relish for holiness—so little of the spirit of cmp and glorified saints ! 
——— let me not be deceived : let me anticipate the day of my dying; and 
what I would be then let me seek to be now, and every day and hour of life.” 








